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THE BEGINNING OF GEORGE ELIOT'S ART: A 
STUDY OF SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE 

The exquisiteness of George Eliot's Scenes of Clerical Life 
grows on one — as one advances in years, I was going to say, and 
there is no need to withdraw the modifying clause. Youth, I 
think, is less susceptible to the quality of exquisiteness, less con- 
sciously appreciative of what is delicately fine. As the years go 
on, one seeks quiet enjoyment; the merely specious and the 
merely exciting no longer satisfy; the ear listens more willingly 
to the tenderly plaintive minor tones; the eye turns more readily 
to the quietly tinted scenes, sights more in harmony with those 
upon which the inward eye dwells. 

If it be true that a full relish of these Clerical Scenes implies 
a wealth which age alone confers, it is no less true that their ex- 
quisiteness could only have sprung from a mind enriched with a 
bountiful store of memories. Their tone is tenderly pensive; 
their mood is retrospective. This retrospective note is struck 
at once. "Shepperton church was a very different looking 
building five-and-twenty years ago." So runs the opening 
sentence of "Amos Barton." The second Scene begins thus: 
"When Mr. Gilfil died, thirty years ago, there was general sor- 
row in Shepperton." "Janet's Repentance" opens with a conver- 
sation, but, in the first paragraph of the second chapter, we are 
told that "more than a quarter of a century has slipped by since 
then." 

But, notwithstanding their reminiscent tone and the fact that 
they are drawn from the author's own observation, these sketches 
are true creations, exhibiting creative power of a high order. It 
is interesting to discover, in this her initial effort, many of the 
excellences which characterize her work in general, and many 
of the tendencies now recognized as the permanent features of 
her art. One of these tricks of method is her habit of fetching 
her similes from nature. Sometimes the figure of speech is 
her own personal expression, sometimes it is put into the mouth 
of some one of her dramatis personce. Often the figure chosen 
is quite in keeping with the occupation or special interest of the 
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speaker. It is, for example, entirely fitting that Mr. Bates, the 
gardener at Cheverel Manor, in commenting on Tina's physical 
delicacy, should say, "She's as nesh. and dilicate as a paich 
blossom — welly like a linnet, wi' only joost body enoof to hold 
her voice." And again, "She gets more nesh and dilicate than 
iver. I shouldn't wonder if she fades away laike them cyclamens 
as I transplanted. She puts me in maind on 'em semehow, 
hangin' on their little thin stalks, so white and tinder." Some 
of Mrs. Poyser's comparisons are especially well placed ; indeed, 
they seem just such as would naturally occur to one acquainted 
with farm life and concerned with the feeding of hungry people. 
Her praise of Mr. Irwine, for instance, seems to take on an 
added significance as coming from the lips of the mistress of the 
Hall Farm : "It's sommat-like to see such a man as that in the 
desk of a Sunday! As I say to Poyser, it's like looking at a full 
crop o' wheat or a pasture with a fine dairy o' cows in it ; it 
makes you think the world's comfortable like." Mrs. Poyser's 
famous witticism upon Mr. Craig is no less in character: 
"You're mighty fond of Craig; but for my part, I think he's 
welly like a cock as thinks the sun's rose o' purpose to hear him 
crow." Here too, is an effective simile: " She stood with her 
left hand towards the setting sun, and leafy boughs screened her 
from its rays ; but in this sober light the delicate coloring of her 
face seemed to gather a calm vividness, like flowers at evening." 
And here: "Rosamond played the quiet music which was as 
helpful to his meditation as the splash of an oar on the evening 
lake." But quite the loveliest of these figurative bits is this, 
from Silas Marner: "She was perfectly quiet now, but not 
asleep — only soothed by porridge and warmth into that wide- 
gazing calm which makes us older human beings, with our in- 
ward turmoil, feel a certain awe in the presence of a little child, 
such as we feel before some quiet majesty or beauty in the earth 
or sky— before a steady glowing planet, or a full-flowered eglan- 
tine, or the bending trees over a silent pathway." 

Another evidence of George Eliot's sympathetic observation 
of nature is found in her use of description as a means of em- 
phasing mental and spiritual moods. She represents her men 
and women (more especially her women), at moments of supreme 
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passion, times of intense joy or deep suffering, as acutely sen- 
sible of the outward scene, which soothes or depresses according 
to the mental attitude of the onlooker. This common practice 
is noticeable as a part of her method even in the Scenes. We 
read: "The leaden weight of discouragement pressed upon her 
more and more heavily. The wind had fallen, and a drizzling 
rain had come on ; there was no prospect from Mrs. Pettifer's 
parlor but a blank wall; and as Janet looked out of the window, 
the rain and the smoke-blackened bricks seemed to blend them- 
selves in sickening identity with her desolation of spirit and the 
headachy weariness of her body." Again: "On Sunday morn- 
ing the rain had ceased, and Janet, looking out of her bedroom 
window, saw, above the house-tops, a shining mass of white 
clouds rolling under the far-away blue sky. It was going to be a 
lovely April day. The fresh sky, left clear and calm after the 
vexation of wind and rain, mingled its mild influence with 
Janet's new thoughts and prospects. She felt a buoyant courage 
that surprised herself, after the cold crushing weight of despon- 
dency which had oppressed her the day before. . . . For a de- 
licious hope-n-the hope of purification and inward peace — had 
entered into Janet's soul, and made a spring-time there as well 
as in the outer world." And again: "Janet walked on quickly 
till she turned into the fields: then she slackened her pace a 
little, enjoying the sense of solitude which a few hours before had 
been intolerable to her. The Divine Presence did not seem far 
off, where she had not wings to reach it ; prayer itself seemed 
superfluous in those moments of calm trust. ..." Then in 
"Mr. Gilfil's Love Story" we read: "Caterina drew aside the 
window-curtains, and looked out on the wide stretch of the 
park and lawn, sitting with her forehead pressed against the 
cold pane. 

" How dreary the moonlight is, robbed of all its tenderness 
and repose by the hard driving wind. The trees are harassed 
by that tossing motion, when they would like to be at rest ; the 
shivering grass makes her quake with sympathetic cold; and the 
willows by the pool, bent low and white under that invisble 
harshness, seem agitated and helpless like herself. But she 
loves the scene the better for its sadness; there is some pity in 
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it. It is not like the hard unfeeling happiness of lovers, flaunt- 
ing in the eyes of misery." 

Another feature of' George Eliot's art discoverable in the 
Scenes is the skill, truly Shakespearean, with which little inter- 
vals are filled up. That pretty little scene in Dorcas's kitchen 
("Mr. Gilfil's Love Story") is a good illustration: — 

Dorcas set down little Bessie, and went away. The three 
other children, including young Daniel in his smock-frock, 
were standing opposite Mr. Gilfil, watching him still more 
shyly now they were without their mother's countenance. 
He drew little Bessie towards him, and set her on his knee. 
She shook her yellow curls out of her eyes, and looked up 
at him as she said — 

"Zoo tome to tee ze yady ? Zoo mek her peak? What zoo 
do to her? Tiss her?" 

"Do you like to be kissed, Bessie?" 

"Det," said Bessie, immediately ducking her head very 
low, in resistance to the expected rejoinder. 

"We've got two pups," said young Daniel, emboldened 
by observing the gentleman's amenities towards Bessie. 
"Shall I show 'em yer? One's got white spots." 

"Yes, let me see them." 

"Daniel ran out, and presently reappeared with two blind 
puppies, eagerly followed by the mother, affectionate though 
mongrel, and an exciting scene was beginning when Dor- 
cas returned and said " 

George Eliot is always happy in her introduction and por- 
trayal of children. It is indeed in her understanding of the 
child nature and skill in the presentation of child life that we 
have one revelation of her large sympathy. She has given us 
one child, it will be remembered, who has been pronounced the 
most fascinating child in fiction. One could almost write a book 
about the children of George Eliot's novels. More than a score 
of them there are: Tina; Patty — and all the rest of Amos Bar- 
ton's brood (one remembers them by name — what a happy in- 
spiration, the naming of them!); the dear little Lizzie, who ap- 
pears but once, but who can never be forgotten ; Tom and Mag- 
gie, of The Mill on the Floss; Martie, Tommy, Tottie, children 
of the Hall Farm; Ben and Letty; dear little Eppie; Harold 
Transome's strange, tropical, black-haired son; funny little Job 
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Tudge; Daniel Deronda on the grass among the rose-petals; 
Tessa's children ; and Tessa herself ! — a goodly company. The lit- 
lit tot, whose entrance upon the scene, in "Janet's Repentance," 
is so pleasing and so acceptable, becomes a vital element in the 
story, though she makes but one appearance. Her image con- 
tributes not a little to the general exquisiteness of the tale. For, 
in the mind of many readers, the story will be ever associated 
with that delightful garden-and-tea-table chapter, an exquisite 
bit, fragrant and colorful, quaint and charming, and not without 
its touch of humor. It presents, in a delicious setting, a mem- 
orable picture of old age and childhood. 

Then, there crop out in these Clerical Scenes many indications 
of what may be taken as personal susceptibilities and partiali- 
ties. It is sufficiently evident, for instance, that George Eliot was 
keenly sensitive to the tones of the human voice. She has ex- 
pressly praised that "excellent thing in woman, a soft voice, 
with a clear, fluent utterance." She makes Caleb Garth say to 
his wife, after his first interview with Dorothea, "You would 
like to hear her speak, Susan. She speaks in such plain words, 
and a voice like music. Bless me! it reminds me of bits in the 
'Messiah'." And Will Ladislaw's inward comment, upon first 
meeting Dorothea, was, "But what a voice! It was like the 
voice of a soul that had once lived in an seolian harp." And 
here, in "Mr. Gilfil's Love-Story," we read (and feel the appro- 
priateness of the simile): "'Come in,' said the sweet mellow 
voice, always thrilling to him as the sound of rippling water to 
the thirsty." In "Janet's Repentance" one discovers the first in- 
dication of George Eliot's delight in silvery willows and Scotch 
firs, 1 a fondness which appears throughout her work, notably 
in The Mill on the Floss. We have also in the Scenes the first 
sign of George Eliot's humorous view of garrulity, such as issues 
from the lips of Lady Assher, when she goes "dribbling on like 
a leaky shower-bath." 

Indeed, these Scenes of Clerical Life are very agreeably en- 
livened with fun and wit. The talk at Mrs. Patten's fireside, 



111 There was no line of silvery willows marking the course of a stream — 
no group of Scotch firs with their trunks reddening in the level sunbeams." 
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recorded in the very first chapter of "Amos Barton," the first of 
the three Scenes, is an admirable example of the quiet humor in 
which George Eliot excels. The scene at the work-house ("Amos 
Barton") presents a species of humor which does not appear, I 
think, anywhere else in George Eliot's fiction : it is humor with 
a touch of the grotesque. The humor of the scene at the Red 
Lion ("Janet's Repentance"), though less rich perhaps in qual- 
ity and presented with less finesse, is essentially the same as that 
of the famous conversation at the Rainbow {Silas Marner). 
The bombast of the tyrannical, lipless-mouthed Dempster, the 
stiff-mindedness of the too-well-informed Mr. Byles, and the 
self-satisfied ignorance of Mr. Tomlinson, the rich miller, who 
often boasted that his father "gave him no eddication and he 
didn't care who knowed it," are excellent ingredients, but they 
seem not to be, in their combination, so surpassingly effective 
as the kaleidoscope of elements exhibited in the conversation at 
the "Rainbow." 

Eminently successful as she was in her humorous scenes, 
George Eliot was no less fortunate in her depiction of comfortable 
sights, such as the scene at Cross Farm ("Amos Barton"), or the 
orchard scene at the White House ("Janet's Repentance"), or the 
tea-table scene in Mrs. Jerome's parlor ("Janet's Repentance"). 
She seems to have had a great love for coziness and homely 
cheer. Many of her scenes fix themeselves in the memory as 
much for their setting as because of anything said or done. 
The scenes at the Hall Farm {Adam Bede) are of this character, 
and so are the scenes at the Garth homestead. With me, any 
mention of immaculate housekeeping — any suggestion of the 
brightness and polish which belongs to absolute cleanliness — 
brings to mind the vision of Mrs. Poyser's kitchen; I never see 
a coral heap of cherries without being reminded of the orchard 
scene where Fred Vincy finds the Garth family assembled, cat 
and dog included ; and I am sure that no lover of George Eliot 
ever tastes a cup of tea flavored with real farm-house cream with- 
out being transported in imagination to Mrs. Patten's fireside 
("Amos Barton"). Then there are unforgettable scenes of a 
slightly different sort, but having the same quality of comfort 
and charm, with an added touch of stateliness and aristocratic 
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pride; the picture, for instance, of Mr. Irwine and his mother 
at chess, their figures standing in relief against a background 
of old plate and crimson damask ; or the quaint Farebrother draw- 
ing room, with its painted white chairs (with gilding and wreaths 
on them), its engravings, its old pier-glass and little satin- 
wood tables. 

But, notwithstanding the pleasantness of George Eliot's art, 
it is the depths of life that she probes ; it is the serious aspects 
of this earthly pilgrimage with which sh is chiefly concerned. 
Conspicuous throughout her work, and especially dominant in 
the Scenes, is her profound sense of the need of compassion and 
tenderness. Life, its pain and sorrow, seems to have impressed 
upon her mind this fundamental conviction, which we may in- 
deed regard as the supreme outgrowth of her spiritual experi- 
ence. It is perhaps not saying too much to declare that it was 
partly her sense of ,this need that induced her to take upon her- 
self the labor of creative production. In "Amos Barton" she 
bespeaks sympathy on behalf of a man who was far from remark- 
able; she would have us see "some of the poetry and the pathos, 
the tragedy and the comedy, lying in the experience of a human 
soul that looks out through dull gray eyes, and that speaks in a 
voice of quite ordinary tones." It is worth noting that her 
favorite male character, or the one on whom she expends the 
most thought and care, was "a man full of tenderness," and all 
her most admirable men possess — or come to possess — this 
quality of compassion. On the contrary, there is — rather curi- 
ously — a sort of implication of a general lack of compassion on 
the part of women, a sort of inference of the fact that tolerance 
is not generally a feminine trait. In Silas Marner* there is in- 
deed a beautiful instance of unmeasured and unsuspected depths 
of wifely compassion, but in the case of Mrs. Bulstrode {Middle- 
march), it was long a matter of uncertainty, even to Mr. Bul- 
strode himself, as to what his wife's attitude towards him 
would be. 

In respect to womanhood, there can be no question as to what 
George Eliot regards as most essential. She has portrayed too 

2 Chapter XVIII. 
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many loving women, spoken too often of that sublime capacity 
of loving, to leave any doubt as to her conception of what con- 
stitutes womanliness. I think it is not possible to name more 
than two of her women as belonging to the unloving type — 
Rosamond, who, but for her personal loveliness (and perhaps 
herein lies the explanation of that frequent accompaniment of 
supreme selfishness with bodily grace and charm), would be 
utterly repulsive, and the shallow-souled Hetty, from which 
nothing of course could be expected. Gwendolen — who for her 
selfishness might be classed with these two — was not incapable 
of deep love. The upspringing of the deep wells of love through 
the spoiled-child stratum of her being is one of the triumphs of 
George Eliot's fiction: "Mighty Love had laid his hand upon 
her ; — but what had he demanded ? — acceptance of rebuke — the 
hard task of self-change — confession — endurance." 

Yes, the women of the Scenes — Milly, Caterina, Janet — are 
loving women. Of the first, Goorge Eliot has written with such 
tenderness of affection and such warmth of admiration as to 
make quotation pardonable : — 

She was a lovely woman — Mrs. Amos Barton; a large 
fair, gentle Madonna, with thick, close, chestnut curls be- 
side her well-rounded cheeks, and with large, tender, short- 
sighted eyes. The flowing lines of her tall figure made the 
limpest dress look graceful, and her old frayed black silk 
seemed to repose on her bust and limbs with a placid ele- 
gance and sense of distinction, in strong contrast with the 
uneasy sense of being no fit, that seemed to express itself 
in the rustling of Mrs. Farquhar's gros de Naples. The 
caps she wore would have been pronounced, when off her 
head, utterly heavy and hideous— for in those days even 
fashionable caps were large and floppy; but surmounting 
her long arched neck, and mingling their borders of cheap 
lace and ribbon with her chestnut curls, they seemed mir- 
acles of successful millinery. Among strangers she was shy 
and tremulous as a girl of fifteen; she blushed crimson if 
any one appealed to her opinion; yet that tall, graceful, 
substantial presence was so imposing in its mildness that 
men spoke to her with an agreeable sensation of timidity. 

Soothing, unspeakable charm of gentle womanhood ! which 
supersedes all acquisitions, all accomplishments. You 
would never have asked, at any period of Mrs. Amos Barton's 
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life, if she sketched or played the piano. You would even 
perhaps have been rather scandalized if she had descended 
from the serene dignity of being to the assiduous unrest of 
doing. Happy the man, you would have thought, whose 
eye will rest on her in the pauses of his fireside reading — 
whose hot aching forehead will be soothed by the contact of 
her cool soft hand — who will recover himself from dejection 
at his mistakes and failures in the loving light of her un- 
reproaching eyes ! 

Janet also is a glorious creature. In her rich dark beauty, 
her wealth of affection, her sweet generous impulses, she seems 
a sister to Maggie Tulliver. That speech of hers, so impulsively 
expressive of her feeling on the subject of kindness, might have 
come from Maggie herself: "I like people who are kind; kind- 
ness is my religion." But Janet, "so lovely, so pitiful to others, 
so good," must be dragged through the depths of self-despair, 
must experience the bitterness of wounded affection. It is the 
deep-souled who know sorrow, it is those who are made for ioy 
who know the taste of anguish. 

And Tina — so passionately loving, so frail — ' ' a paich blossom ' ' 
indeed. Her story (which by the way, is the only true love-story 
we have from George Eliot's pen) seems the sheer embodiment 
of delicacy and frailty ; it seems a gentle reminder of the precious- 
ness of what is fleeting; it seems to put gentle emphases upon 
the need of tenderness. And all this is accomplished, seemingly, 
without conscious effort, as if a rose were held up for our love 
and quickening. Indeed, these three stories seem just the ex- 
quisite expression of gentle, tender feeling — crystallized into 
concrete form. 

A few words must be said concerning the style and diction of 
these clerical tales. The deathbed scene in "Amos Barton," 
which no lover of George Eliot can possibly read, even for the 
twentieth time, without deep and tearful emotion, will ever re- 
main a consummate example of simple pathos secured through the 
use of plain, homely words and straightforward, unembellished 
Statement. All the fairies that attend artistic creation must 
have guided the pen tjiat produced that impeccable eighth chap- 
ter. Nothing short of instinct could have prompted the manner of 
it. And indeed throughout the Scenes one finds a greater sim- 
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plicity of style, less circumlocution, and less inclination to philo- 
sophic dissertation, than characterizes George Eliot's later fiction. 
If it were less difficult to make a selection, I should like to 
choose a few excerpts from the Clerical Scenes, illustrative not 
only of their general style but of that pervading spirit— that in- 
describable sweetness, that ineffable tenderness — which is their 
life and immortality. My choice might be the closing paragraph of 
"Janet's Repentance' ' or it might be that picture of the fire-lighted 
room, with Janet, an image of life and strength, in loving ten- 
dance on the man, now feeble and suffering, who had guided her 
feet into ways of purity and holiness ; or that unexpected meet- 
ing with Mr. Tryan, when Janet tries her persuasive powers 
and they go back together along the lane ; or that lovely descrip- 
tion of Tina's reawakening; or the story of Tina's end and of 
how "Maynard Gilfil's love went with her into deep silence for- 
evermore. ' ' There shall be one quotation only : — 

In this way — in these broken confessions and answering 
words of comfort — the hours wore on, from the deep black 
night to the chill early twilight, and from early twilight to 
the first yellow streak of morning parting the purple cloud. 
Mr. Gilfil felt as if in the long hours of that night the bonds 
that united his love forever and alone to Caterina had ac- 
quired fresh strength and sanctity. It is so with the human 
relations that rest on the deep emotional sympathy of af- 
fection: every new day and night of joy or sorrow is a new 
ground, a new consecration, for the love that is nourished 
by memories as well as hopes — the love to which perpetual 
repetition is not a weariness but a want, and to which a sepa- 
rated joy is the beginning of pain. 

The cocks began to crow ; the gate swung ; there was a tramp 
of footsteps in the yard, and Mr. Gilfil heard Dorcas stirring. 
These sounds seemed to affect Caterina, for she looked anx- 
iously at him and said, "Maynard, are you going away?" 

As to the rather late maturing of George Eliot's creative 
powers, it can scarcely be regarded as a matter for regret. It 
is sometimes well to abide the full ripening. The flavor is the 
richer for the slow mellowing, being the very essence of sunshine 
and summer storm and soft breezes. And sometimes the fruit 
is the sweeter — even for a touch of frost. 

May Tomlinson. 

Plainfield, New Jersey. 



